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ARGENTINA. Feb. 22.—Col. Peron issued his Blue and White Book 
in reply to the U.S. Blue Book. He made serious charges of espionage 
against the former Military Attaché in Buenos Ayres. 

The Government suspended the state of siege for 48 hours (the 
Constitution prohibited election polling under a state of siege). Govern- 
ment troops patrolled the capital, following Democratic complaints of 
police partiality for Col. Peron’s supporters. Anti-Government 
demonstrations occurred in the centre of the city, and the police 
charged the crowd. They were jeered by large crowds, which greeted 
the arrival of the military with applause. 

Feb. 24.—Polling took place for the Presidential Election. The 
electorate numbered nearly 3,600,000. The inhabitants of the federal 
territories (as distinct from the provinces), the troops, police, and all 
women were disfranchised. 


AUSTRALIA. Feb. 28.—A “stand by Britain’? movement was 
inaugurated by representatives of the Sydney Chamber of Commerce, 
the Employers’ Federation, the Australian Association of British 
Manufacturers, the Graziers’ Association, and other bodies. 


AUSTRIA. Feb. 25.—The Four-Power Control Council decided that 
the Government should be allowed to exchange diplomatic represen- 
tatives with all countries that would recognize it except Germany and 
Japan. It also decided that no monarchist party should be permitted. 

It was learnt that, in reply to inquiries for help in foodstuffs, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, and Yugoslavia had all regretted 
their inability to send any. 

March 2.—A British proposal to withdraw 40 per cent of all occupa- 
tion forces was accepted after discussions in Moscow and Vienna. 


BELGIUM. Feb. 18.—The Prime Minister submitted the Govern- 
ment’s resignation, and the Regent invited M. de Schrijver to form a 
Cabinet. (He was chairman of the Christian-Social Party). The 
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Election returns were: Senate (directly elected members) 51 Catholics 
35 Socialists, 11 Communists, and 4 Liberals. Chamber of Deputies. 
gt Catholics, a gain of 19; 69 Socialists, a gain of 5; 23 Communists, g 
gain of 14; 18 Liberals, a loss of 15; and one Democratic Union, 
Feb. 24.—The provincial elections were held and resulted in the 
Catholics (Christian-Social Party) consolidating the position the, 
gained on Feb. 17. (The new provincial councils sent 44 representatives 
to the Senate.) Provisional results were: Catholics, 344 seats; Socialists 
231; Communists, 58; Liberals, 53; and Liberal-Socialist Alliance 10, 
Feb. 28.—The Regent asked M. Spaak to form a Government, 
M. de Schrijver having failed owing to Socialist opposition to the 
proposal to settle the question of the monarchy by a referendum. 


BRAZIL. Feb. 19.—The Foreign Minister, in a statement on the U.S. 
Blue Book about Argentina, said some of the facts given had been 
known to Brazil during the war, but they had had no previous know- 
ledge of the reference to Sefior Aunos, who was appointed Spanish 
Ambassador to Brazil in January. The Spanish Government had now 
been informed that the Brazilian Government considered that his 
appointment should be cancelled. 


CANADA. Feb. 20.—Soviet statement regarding the technical in- 
formation obtained by foreign agents in Canada. (see U.S.S.R.) 
Feb, 21.—Pravda’s attack on Mr. Mackenzie King. (see U.S.S.R.) 
Feb. 23.—The Royal Commission, set up to investigate the leakage 
of information, stated that 11 men and 2 women were being held. 
(All were believed to be Canadians.) 


CHINA. Feb. 17.—Gen. Chou En-lai told the press in Yenan that the 
sooner the Soviet troops were withdrawn from Manchuria the better, 
and he denied any contact with the Red Army. 

Feb. 18.—Government reports admitted the existence of civil war in 
Manchuria and claimed successes against the Communists at Liao- 
chung, south-south-west of Mukden. Six of the Chungking dailies 
published articles criticizing Russia and describing the treaty of August, 
1945 as a “grave diplomatic debacle’. 

Feb. 19.—Reports were current in Chungking that the Red Army 
in Manchuria was training Japanese troops there and in north Korea, 
Sakkalin, and the Kuriles. The Japanese in the Russian-occupied 
areas were estimated to number 500,000 men, in addition to railway 
guards, border police, and armed immigrants in Manchuria. 

Feb. 20.—Conclusion of agreement for evacuation of north Indo- 
China. (see France.) 

Feb, 21.—Anti-Russian demonstrations in Chungking by thousands 
of students ended in attacks on the offices of the Communist paper, 
New China Daily News, and much damage to the furniture, etc. 

The Government were reported to have taken the position that no 
economic adjustments with the Russians in Manchuria could be made 
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as long as Soviet troops remained there. The process of Chinese 
oficials and troops taking over control was stated to be in suspense. 

It was announced in Chungking that final agreement had been 
reached between Chou En-lai, Chan Chih-chung (for the Government) 
and Gen. Marshall on the amalgamation of the two armies. 

Feb. 23.—Seven members of the Control Yuan (a supervisory organ 
of the Government) issued a statement denouncing the Yalta Agree- 
ment regarding Manchuria, and asked the Foreign Office to state that 
a decision affecting China, and made without her approval, was not 
binding on China. A resolution denouncing Yalta was also passed by a 
meeting of delegates to the forthcoming Constitutional Assembly, 

Feb. 25.—Anti-Soviet ‘Quit Manchuria” demonstrations were 
reported at many places in the sea-board provinces. In Chungking the 
agreement for the fusion of the Government and Communist armies 
was signed, providing for the constitution within 18 months of a national 
army of 60 divisions under the supreme command of Chiang Kai-shek. 

Fighting was reported at Sinmin, west of Mukden, where the 
Communists were stated to be trying to cut railway communications. 

It was announced that Gen. Chiang Kai-shek had instructed his 
H.Q. in Manchuria to base its negotiations with the Russians on 3 
principles: they must accord with Chinese law; the Treaty of Aug. 14 
must be respected; and any agreements reached must not conflict with 
the international treaties to which China was a partner. 

The Generalissimo, speaking in Chungking, stressed the necessity 
of co-operation with Russia for the sake of both countries, but com- 
mended the patriotism of the students in protesting against the continued 
occupation of Manchuria. 

Feb. 26.—The Soviet commander in Mukden told the press that 
some Japanese industrial plant had been sent to Russia under an agree- 
ment between the Big Three concluded at Potsdam or Yalta. 

Some 25,000 professors and students in Chungking demonstrated 
against Russia, carrying banners asking whether she was a friend or an 
enemy. In Shanghai enormous crowds paraded in protest against the 
occupation of Manchuria. 

The Soviet Army Chief of Staff told the press in Changchun that 
the withdrawal of their troops from Manchuria would be completed at 
least as soon as U.S. troops were withdrawn from China. It started in 
November, but on Chinese Government requests was halted until 
February. Statements in the Chinese and foreign press about delay in 
the withdrawal were inventions hostile to the Soviet Union, fabricated 
to undermine the trust of the Chinese in the Red Army, which liberated 
Manchuria from the Japanese. 

Feb. 27.—Chinese military officials at Chinhsien, Manchuria, were 
reported to have stated that many more Russian troops had landed at 
Dairen and Port Arthur, with tanks and artillery. 

Feb. 28.—-A treaty with France was signed in Chungking ending the 
French concessions and extra-territorial rights and providing for the 
purchase of the Chinese half of the Yunnan railway and the creation of 
special facilities for China at the port of Haiphong. Chinese settling in 
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Indo-China and Indo-Chinese and French citizens settling in Ching 


would enjoy equal rights. 

March 1.—Chiang Kai-shek, opening a plenary meeting of the 
Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang, said the pact of unity 
with the Communists and others was a great step forward and the 
reorganization of the Government on a coalition basis would test the 
Kuomintang’s political strength. Thenceforward they were “merely 
an ordinary political party”. 


March 3.—Three U.S. correspondents in Manchuria left Dairen as 
a result of Russian orders that they would not be allowed to leave their 


hotel rooms if they stayed. 


EGYPT. Feb. 18.—The Government received a vote of confidence in 
the Chamber by 105 votes to 3, with 78 abstentions (Nokrashy Pasha’s 
Saadist Party). Student demonstrations continued in Cairo in protest 
against ‘British imperialism” and the Egyptian capitalist class. De- 
mands were made for the evacuation of British troops and the freeing 
of the Sudan. 

Feb. 20.—Student and labour union leaders called for a general 
strike next day to show solidarity in the demand for the evacuation of 
British forces from the whole Niie valley. 

Feb. 21.—Violent rioting, mostly by hooligans and boys, broke out 
in Cairo, and great damage was done to British services clubs, hotels, 
shops, the Anglican cathedral, the Catholic church, and a synagogue. 
Army lorries and cars were burnt and several shops damaged. The 
police did little to prevent the destruction, and British and Egyptian 
troops had to be called in and the former opened fire at 2 or 3 places 
to safeguard the lives of British personnel. Casualties included 2 
killed and at least 120 injured. 

The Prime Minister, broadcasting in the evening, said he would take 
decisive measures to stop all demonstrations. The Government's policy 
had been to tolerate orderly parades, but the day’s events had given 
an opportunity to hooligans to riot and wantonly destroy property. He 
forbade all demonstrations and ordered everyone to return to work. 

Feb. 22.—The Prime Minister received the British Minister, Mr. 
Bowker, who made representations about the attacks on British 
property. The Cairo press, with the exception of the Wafd el Misry, 
condemned the rioting. 

Feb. 23.—King Zog arrived at Port Said. 

The British Minister called on the King in connection with the riots, 
and presented a written protest to the Government, in which it was 
made clear that the responsibility of the Government was involved. 
Police and troops were posted at key points in Cairo. 

Students of Fuad I University declared a 3-days’ strike ‘tin memory 
of the Egyptian martyrs”’. 

The Government’s reply to the first British protest was handed to 
Mr. Bowker. It was understood to suggest that the day would have 
passed off quietly had it not been for British provocation, but to promise 
such reparation as inquiry justified. 
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It was stated in British circles that the organizers of the demonstra- 
tions were seen pointing out buildings to young hooligans and street 
urchins to set on fire; also that the police and detachments of the 
Egyptian Army had orders to observe a degree of restraint which made 
the maintenance of order so difficult that it seemed as though the object 
of the authorities was to force the British to intervene. 

Nahas Pasha appealed to all Egyptians to continue the struggle. 

Dr. Bilal, of the Muslim Brotherhood, was arrested. 

Feb. 24.—The Prime Minister broadcast a warning that ‘“demonstra- 
tions, whatever their nature, will not be tolerated, and groups of more 
than 8 people will be dispersed”. He appealed to the Nationalist press 
and leaders to stop propaganda. 

Feb. 25.—The Prime Minister stated in the Senate that, but for a 
lorry incident in front of the barracks in Cairo in which an Egyptian 
was killed and 8 injured, there would have been no anti-British riots on 
Feb. 21. The demonstrations were peaceful until 1 p.m., when a 
“serious incident”’ became the signal for disturbances in which the mob 
attacked British premises and churches. Four British army lorries 
tried to cut their way through the crowd instead of turning right as 
instructed by the police, and, driving ahead through the crowd, killed 
one man and injured 8. The demonstrators then stoned the lorries and 
attacked the barrack fence, and were fired on from the barracks and 
from nearby buildings, and many of them wounded. He said he was 
surprised at Mr. Bowker’s representations being made before investi- 
gation could show where the responsibility lay, and declared that the 
Government was “entirely satisfied that it has done its duty in main- 
taining peace and giving the nation the liberty to raise its voice in 
demanding its national rights”’. 

The leader of the Wafd in the Senate criticized the Government and 
refused to support it, and the Saadist leader said the Party preferred to 
wait and see how the Cabinet carried out its policy. 

The Muslim Brotherhood asked the Premier to discharge the 
British officers in the Egyptian Army and police and to release all 
Egyptians arrested during the riots, and suggested that the Govern- 
ment should ask the British Government to offer a formal apology “for 
the ill-advised actions of British service men on Feb. 21”. 

Feb. 26.—The British Embassy issued a statement of the facts 
established by inquiries by the British military authorities regarding 
the events of Feb. 21. They were that crowds stoned Air H.Q. and the 
Air Booking Centre between 11 and 12 a.m., and at about 12.30 
7 British lorries, nearing the Midan where this had been going on, were 
confronted by a large crowd, obviously hostile, armed with sticks and 
stones. Four went on their way, suffering damage from stoning, and 
some of the crowd tried to jump on the sides of them and were pushed 
off. The 3 others turned aside before entering the Midan in an effort 
to avoid the mob. Ultimately they approached the Midan from the 
direction of the Semiramis Hotel (British Army H.Q.) only to meet an 
equally violent crowd. One lorry turned back and got away, but the 
other 2 had to stop owing to the engine of one stalling. They were then 
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attacked; the drivers were torn from their seats and severely map. 
handled, and the lorries set on fire. : 

These facts established clearly that there was no question of the 
lorries driving deliberately into the crowd. 

Lord Addison’s statement in Parliament. (see Great Britain.) 

Leaders of the joint committee of students and workers called on 
the Soviet Minister in Cairo, who was reported to have said that 
‘Russia sympathized with the causes of the small nations, and affirms 
her respect for the principles of democracy”. 

Feb. 27.—Sidky Pasha, speaking in the Chamber, said the Govern- 
ment had taken appropriate measures on the evening of the distur- 
bances. He could not leave some passages of Lord Addison’s statement 
unanswered; e.g. by the evening of Feb. 21 all demonstrations had been 
banned and an inquiry ordered, to determine responsibility. The 
Government were prepared to pay compensation, but it must await 
judicial inquiry. He later told the Chamber that law and order must be 
restored before negotiations with Britain started. 

Feb. 28.—The Government banned a “silent demonstration” and 
general strike planned by the students’ and workers’ association for 
March 4 in memory of the Egyptians killed on Feb. 21. 

March 1.—The secretary-general of the Arab League issued a state- 
mentin which he said he had made it clear in London in October, 1945 that 
in the event of a clash between Egypt and Britain the Arab States would 
stand firmly behind Egypt. He had then given a warning that a clash 
between Egypt and Britain might be expected within 6 months, and 
proposed that Britain should voluntarily withdraw her troops to the 
canal zone as a gesture of sincerity. The question whether the Egyptians 
threw stones or the British fired at crowds first was of no great impor- 
tance to people looking for a settlement in which the two countries 
could co-operate for permanent peace in the Middle East. 

March 2.—The Anglo-American Commission of Inquiry on Pales- 
tine arrived in Cairo and received a memorandum from the Arab 
League declaring that it would do all it could to help towards a positive 
solution of the problem, but demanding the abolition of the Mandate 
and saying it would oppose the Zionist aim of creating by immigration 
a Jewish majority as a prelude to the foundation of a Jewish State. It 
also heard a statement, signed by the delegates of all the Arab States, 
demanding that immigration be stopped and all efforts to establish a 
Jewish national home ended. 

March 3.—The Premier broadcast an appeal to the nation to be 
calm and orderly during the ‘‘day of mourning” called by the Students’ 
and Workers’ National Committee. Partisan warfare would only delay 
the treaty negotiations, but “if Egypt succeeds in closing her ranks”, 
he said, “‘she will surmount difficulties both in the domestic and the 
foreign field”. 


FINLAND. Feb. 21.—The former Premier, Ryti, was sentenced to 
10 years imprisonment; the former Foreign Minister, Tanner, and 
another ex-Premier, Linkomies, to 5} years; a third ex-Premuer, 
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Rangell, to 6 years; a fourth ex-Premier, Kivimaki, to § years; an ex- 
Foreign Minister, Ramsey, to 24 years, and the ex-Ministers of Educa- 
tion and Finance, Kukkonen and Reinikka, to 2 years each, all for 
promoting the entry of Finland into the war in 1941, or of preventing 
the conclusion of peace, or both. 


FRANCE. Feb. 20.—An agreement was signed with China, providing 
for the evacuation of Chinese troops from northern Indo-China. 

Feb. 22.—All parties in the Government voted a motion condemning 
the executions in Spain of Communists who fought in the Maquts. 

Feb. 23.—An air agreement with Britain was initialled in Paris. 
Demonstrations were held in Paris in protest against the execution in 
Madrid of 10 Spanish Republicans (Communists) who fought in the 
French Maqguis, and the court-martialling of Socialists at Alcala. 
(Gen. Franco had ignored a note of protest against the sentence of death 
sent him by the French Government.) 

Feb. 26.—The Government decided to close the Spanish frontier 
on February 28 night. The Foreign Minister told the Cabinet that a 
break with Spain should, however, only be made in joint action with 
Britain and America. 

The Cabinet decided to ask Russia for 500,000 tons of wheat to meet 
the bread deficit. 

The Government issued a Yellow Book with the documents leading 
up to the request for long-term dollar credits, starting with the citing 
of Article 7 of the Lend-lease Agreement of Feb. 28, 1945. 

Feb. 27,—A Note was received from Washington suggesting a 
common declaration of policy on Spain by the French, British, and 
U.S. Governments. The Foreign Minister transmitted to the British, 
U.S., and Soviet Ambassadors a Note drawing their Governments’ 
attention to the dangers to peace inherent in the Franco régime. 

Feb. 28.—Signature of treaty with China. (see China.) 

The Foreign Ministry announced that Britain had declined to renew 
the financial agreement which expired that day, and declared that this 
would have the effect of stopping trade with the U.K. almost completely, 
(By the agreement reciprocal 12-month credits were opened of £100 
million for French purchase in Britain, and 20,000 million francs for 
British purchases in France.) 

March 1.—M. Bidault handed to the U.S. Chargé d’ Affaires a Note sug- 
gesting that the 4 Powers (i.e. Britain and the U.S.S.R. also) should meet 
in Paris and discuss all aspects of the German question. Copies of the 
Note were also transmitted to London and Moscow. 


GERMANY. Fed. 18.—Agreement regarding the removal to Germany 
of Germans in Poland. (see Poland.) 

Feb. 26.—About 1,330 Germans, the first of 1,500,000 who were to 
be received in the British zone from Poland arrived at Alversdorf. 

Feb. 27.—It was announced in Berlin that a fusion had been decided 
upon between the Social Democratic and Communist Parties. 

Drastic cuts in rations throughout the British zone were announced 
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as from March 4. The basic ration was reduced to 1,014 calories a day, 

A commission of the W.F.T.U., after 3 weeks’ touring in all 4 zones 
of occupation, reported that the progress of ‘“‘denazification”’ was far 
from satisfactory, and recommended for each industrial enterprise the 
setting up of a commission composed mainly of trade unionists from 
that enterprise. 

March 1.—A meeting of Social Democratic leaders in Berlin passed 
a resolution against immediate fusion with the Communists and making 
it conditional upon a secret ballot to find out the views of all Social 
Democrats in Berlin and the Russian zone. They declared their 
solidarity with the Social Democratic leaders in Western Germany. 

March 2.—The Communist Party held its first conference since 1933. 

March 3.—Communist speakers from the Ruhr and Hamburg 
accused British Military Government of protecting industrialists like 
Krupp from trial, of not allowing democratic parties to fight against 
Fascism, of trying to foist off on the workers a type of trade unionism 
they did not want, of allowing war criminals to reorganize their in- 
dustries, and of leaving big business in the hands of capitalists. 

The leader of the Social Democratic Party told a mass meeting at 
Iserlohn that the Communists aimed at establishing a one-party 
system, which was against the Socialists’ whole principles, and the 
Communists were “not free”. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Fed. 18.—The text of a letter from Mr. Bevin to 
the U.N. Secretary-General was published. He said he had not been 
aware, till he got M. Vishinsky’s letter of Feb. 15, that the Yugoslav 
Government considered themselves threatened by alleged movements 
of the Polish forces in Italy, as they had never made any communication 
or complaint to the British Government on that score. If the Yugoslav 
Government believed their charges to be well-founded their proper 
course was to bring them up through the diplomatic channel. If they 
were still dissatisfied they could then bring the matter before the 
Security Council. Instead, the question had been brought before the 
Council by the Soviet Government “with a surprising reference to the 
matter as constituting a possible future threat to peace’’. 

The suggestion in the Yugoslav memorandum that the Polish troops 
were concentrated in the Bologna-Ferrara-Padua-Venice-Treviso- 
Udine area and had gradually been advancing in the direction of the 
Yugoslav frontier was “entirely misleading”. They were widely 
distributed, many units being in the south of Italy. Certain of these 
troops were in the area mentioned, but they were employed only on 
guarding enemy equipment, dumps, prisoners of war, etc., and it had 
been expressly forbidden that they should be used in any internal 
security role. None were, or would be, employed east of the province 
of Udine, and there was no intention of relieving the 89th U.S. Division 
by Polish troops. 

Finally, it was untrue that these troops were making any attempt to 
recruit Yugoslavs; on British Government orders all recruiting had been 
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forbidden for several months. The statement that these troops were in 
touch with Yugoslav dissident elements in Italy appeared to be based 
on rumour and he could not take any cognizance of such reports unless 
their source was indicated and they were supported by evidence. 

The Foreign Office announced that Lord Killearn had been ap- 
pointed Special Commissioner in South-East Asia, with headquarters 
at Singapore. His functions would be to advise the Government 
on the many problems arising in South-East Asia which affected the 
conduct of foreign affairs. 

Sir Ronald Campbell was appointed Ambassador to Egypt. 

Statement by the Polish Ambassador in Italy. (see Italy.) 

Feb. 19.—Mr. Attlee announced in Parliament that the Government 
had decided to send to India a special mission of Cabinet Ministers, 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Sir Stafford Cripps, and Mr. A. V. Alexander, 
to act in association with the Viceroy in discussions with leaders of 
Indian opinion on the problems arising out of the early realization by 
India of self-Government. The three Ministers would have powers 
to negotiate with the Indian leaders within the terms laid down by 
Cabinet decision. Anything arising out of the discussions would be 
subject to legislation. 

Feb. 21.—Mr. Bevin’s survey of foreign affairs in Parliament. (see 
Special Summary.) The Minister of Civil Aviation left for New Zealand 
to attend a civil aviation conference. 

A Civil Vote on Account for 1946-47 was published showing that 
the total sum Parliament would be asked to vote for Civil supply was 
£2,247,241,963. 

A “Statement relating to Defence’’ was published as a White Paper, 
Cmd. 6743. Estimates were given of the total strengths of trained men 
and women in the three Services at the end of 1946, i.e. 1,100,000, with 
100,000 under training, but it was pointed out that this reduction 
depended upon “the development of events and upon the successful 
settlement of many problems left over from the war”. The commit- 
ments for which armed forces would be needed were listed under the 
following heads: the execution by Germany and Japan of the surrender 
terms; the occupation of Austria; the maintenance of law and order in 
Venezia Giulia; assistance to the Greek nation in its recovery; the carry- 
ing out of responsibilities in Palestine; the liquidation of the Japanese 
occupation of Allied territories in Asia; maintenance of internal security 
throughout the Empire; and the safeguarding of British communication 
and the upkeep of bases. 

At the collapse of Germany about 5,100,000 men and women were 
deployed in Europe and the East and some 3,900,000 were working on 
arms and equipment. 

The total provision in the Estimates of the Services was: Army, 
£682 million; Navy, £255 million; Air, £256 million; and Supply and 
Aircraft Production, £474 million. Of the total, terminal charges 
(war gratuities, compensation for damage, etc., charges on termination 
of contracts, etc.) accounted for £576 million. 

Mr. Bevin stated in Parliament that the statement of assurances to 
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the Polish soldiers outside Poland would be circulated to all ranks. 
together with a statement of the British Government’s own views. 

Feb. 22.—-The Emir Abdullah of Transjordan arrived in London. 
Statement in America regarding value of British balances there. (se 
U.S.A.) 

Feb. 26.—The Dominions Secretary of State, in a statement on 
Egypt in the Lords, said agitation had been carried on against England 
for some time, and on Feb. g large demonstrations took place but were 
firmly handled by the Government. It resigned soon afterwards, 
however, and was replaced by one under Sidky Pasha, who removed 
the ban on popular demonstrations on the understanding that they 
would be conducted in an orderly manner. The King’s Rescript to the 
Prime Minister, however, characterized these events as healthy mani- 
festations of the people’s ambition to realize their just claims, both 
internal and external. 

A strike was organized by students’ and workers’ associations for 
Feb. 21, and at first was orderly, but it was soon evident that control 
was passing into the hands of people who made systematic attacks on 
British property, including R.A.F. H.Q. and the cathedral. British 
troops were finally forced to fire in self-defence, but showed great 
forbearance under great danger and provocation. Order was eventually 
restored by the Egyptian police working jointly with the Egyptian 
Army. That evening Sidky Pasha announced by radio that further 
demonstrations would be forbidden. 

The matter was at once taken up by the Chargé d’Affaires and Sidky 
Pasha was asked what he proposed to do to punish those responsible 
and to ensure order. The Government had already drawn the Egyptian 
Government’s attention to the dangers of incitement to violence pub- 
lished in the press, and they could not acquit the Government of 
responsibility for outrages which they could have foreseen and pre- 
vented. Mr. Bowker had accordingly been instructed to make a formal 
protest to the King and the Government against this failure to take 
timely action to maintain order and to emphasize that these events 
must threaten the relationship of mutual confidence which Egypt had 
declared to be her object to promote. Mr. Bowker was also told to 
confirm the demands for the punishment of the guilty, compensation 
for the damage, and reassurances for the future, and this he had done. 

Sidky Pasha had answered the earlier representations made by Mr. 
Bowker, saying he accepted the three requests put forward, but attri- 
buting responsibility for the incidents to British army lorries which 
were said to have killed and injured some of the crowd. The facts were 
in dispute, but “in any case, no action of these drivers could have 
explained attacks which had already started elsewhere in Cairo and 
were continued systematically”’. 

Lord Addison ended by saying the Government remained as deter- 
mined as ever to pursue the course of replacing the 1936 Treaty with 
a fresh one, freely negotiated as between equals; but they must decline 
to be swayed by the actions of irresponsible elements such as those 
which gained control of the situation on Feb. 21. 
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Mr. Attlee reported in Parliament that discipline had been restored 
in the Indian Navy, but there were some ratings at Calcutta and 
Jamnagar who were not performing their duties. A full inquiry was 
to be held by a committee appointed by the Indian Government, with 
which members of the Central Legislative Assembly would be 
associated. The British Government fully agreed with the statement 
made by Gen. Auchinleck the previous day. 

As for the riots in Bombay, both Congress and the Muslim League 
co-operated in condemning and trying to stop them, but the Com- 
munists issued a manifesto thanking the public for its support. In 
Bombay there were 223 deaths and 1,037 persons injured, and g banks, 
,2 grain and cloth shops, 30 other shops, 10 post offices, and 10 police 
stations were looted or destroyed. Minor rioting occurred at Madras 
and Karachi, causing 8 deaths. 

Feb. 27.—The Prime Minister, in a man-power debate in Parliament, 
appealed to the nation, employers and workers alike, to do their best 
to serve the country in the difficult time of reconstruction. He said the 
Government were forming a working plan for 1946, and he asked 
everyone to face a new era in a new spirit, and realize that national 
recovery did not depend on the numbers engaged, but on the work 
that was done. 

The Government received a summary of the Egyptian Note regarding 
the disturbances. A proposal from the U.S.A. was also received suggest- 
ing that the two Governments and that of France should join in expres- 
sing their desire to see an end put to the Franco régime and declare 
their readiness to support an interim Government, to administer Spain 
until the people could choose their own form of government. 

March 2.—It was remarked in London that neither in Moscow nor 
in Teheran was the British representative informed of the Russian 
decision not to withdraw her troops from the Azerbaijan area. 


GREECE. Feb. 26.—The Prime Minister confirmed the report of a 
grant of a loan of $10 million by the United States, and said the terms 
were satisfactory. Interest was 23 per cent, and repayment was to be 
made in 30 years. It would be used only for the purchase of U.S. Army 
supplies in Europe and the Middle East. 

March 1.—It was understood that the Prime Minister had been 
asked, informally, by the Soviet Government for one of the Dodecanese 
islands as a Russian base. 


HUNGARY. Feb. 28.—Imredy, the former Premier, was executed. 
March 1.—Szalassi and 6 other leaders of the Arrow Cross party 
were sentenced to be hanged by the People’s Tribunal. 


INDIA. Feb. 18.—Men of the Indian Navy began a hunger strike at 
a shore station in Bombay, in protest against their food and living 
conditions. Trains were held up and set on fire. 

Feb. 19.—Announcement of sending of special Cabinet mission to 
India. (see Great Britain.) 
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The president of the Congress Party stated in Calcutta that Congress 
would consider steps for the “‘final and decisive struggle” if the British 
Government failed to honour in the letter and the spirit their declara- 
tion of September, 1945 promising the early realization of full self- 
government. He called on the people to be disciplined, saying that 
when the time came Congress would give the call for the struggle, and 
would expect every Indian to respond to it. ““The only problem before 
India to-day”’, he said, ‘is the immediate realization of the country’s 
independence.” , 

The naval strike spread to ships in Bombay harbour. 

Feb. 20.—The strike of naval ratings spread to Calcutta and Karachi, 
In Bombay 3,000 more ratings of a shore station north of the city joined 
in. In the city strikers assaulted several British soldiers, but other 
Indians intervened to stop this. The Flag Officer commanding the 
Indian Navy announced that owing to many incidents of violence on 
Feb. 19 it became necessary to direct all ratings to return to their ships 
and stations. He opened an inquiry into the complaints about the food, 
and it was announced that better food was to be provided. 

A strike also began of 350 Indian Air Force personnel in Delhi. 

The Elections in the North-West Frontier Province gave Congress 
21 out of the 38 Muslim seats, as well as a majority in the Assembly. 

Feb. 21.—Some men arrested the previous night for not returning 
to their ships were being removed in lorries when demonstrations were 
started by ratings, who then broke into the armoury at their barracks 
and seized Bren guns and rifles. Sloops in the harbour began firing, 
and ordered all their officers, European and Indian, to go ashore. 
Sporadic firing continued in the city and 14 people were injured. 

Congress Party representatives met emissaries of the naval ratings 
and told them that the party had no sympathy with their resort to 
violence. Mr. Patel and other leaders issued a statement deploring the 
situation and appealing to everyone to see that peace was restored. A 
general stoppage of work arranged for Feb. 22 was cancelled by the 
leaders. In the evening civil rioters smashed shop windows and burned 

vehicles. The civil police were obliged to fire. 

The naval authorities demanded the unconditional surrender of the 
armed strikers, who later agreed to give up their arms. A curfew was 
imposed at 9 p.m. In Karachi 1,500 ratings from shore establishments 
joined the strike, and firing was exchanged between military police and 
H.M.1.S. Hindustan. 

At midnight the Communist Party issued a manifesto thanking the 
public for its support. 

Feb. 22.—The mutineers in Bombay capitulated, after being told by 
Mr. Patel that they must do so and trust to Congress’ efforts to deal with 
their grievances and prevent victimization. At Karachi the Hindustan 
surrendered after being fired on from the shore after a warning had 
first been given, and about 300 ratings were placed under arrest; 
4 were killed in the firing. Mr. Jinnah joined Mr. Patel in an offer 
to mediate, but also appealed to the strikers to call off the strike. 

The Admiral commanding the R.I.N. broadcast a statement in which 
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he said: “I told you yesterday that ample forces are available to restore 
order... to show you that this is so the G.O.C.-in-C. Southern 
Command has ordered a formation of R.A.F. aircraft to fly over the 
harbour to-day. These aircraft will not fly over ships or take any 
offensive action provided there is no action taken against them.” He 
gave them instructions as to surrendering. 

Serious rioting occurred in Bombay, and in several cases troops had 
to aid the police in dispersing large crowds. Four British sailors were 
injured, and some damage was done. Casualties to date were stated to 
be 60 killed and 600 injured. A Bombay Government report stated that 
28 Government grain shops had been looted or burnt, and several post 
offices and banks set on fire. 

Congress officials accused the Communists and Congress Socialists 
with inspiring the violence in order to discredit the Party. 

Feb. 23.—Mr. Gandhi issued a statement describing the behaviour 
of the ratings as mutiny, and appealed to the country to stop ‘“‘this 
thoughtless orgy of violence”. He said the combination between 
Hindus, Muslims, and others for the purpose of violent action was 
“unholy”, and would lead to, and probably was a preparation for, 
mutual violence—and that, too, at a critical period in India’s life. 

Southern Command Advance H.Q. issued a communiqué confirming 
that there would be no vindictive treatment of the strikers. In Calcutta 
railway and tram workers called a 1-day strike, instigated by the 
Communist Party. At Karachi large crowds collected in defiance of 
the order prohibiting meetings. 

The Defence Secretary stated in the Central Assembly that machinery 
—with which the political parties would be associated—would be set 
up to look into the causes of the mutiny. There would be no mass 
punishment, but the ringleaders, when found, would have to be 
punished if a premium was not to be put on insubordination. Mr. 
Mason also said that the mutiny at Karachi was all over, at a cost of 8 
ratings killed and 30 odd wounded. 

Feb. 24.—The day was quiet in Bombay, after a night of continued 
violence, in which railway stations were attacked and grain and cloth 
stores looted, bringing the number raided or burnt to 32. 

Prominent citizens, under the auspices of a peace committee, toured 
the city to quieten the crowds. 

Advance H.Q. reported that infantry guards had been mounted on 
R.I.N. ships and shore stations, and ratings were returning to work in 
an orderly manner. Guns had been immobilized and all small arms 
removed. Services casualties to date included 2 R.I.N. officers and one 
rating killed. Official casualty lists for the whole of Bombay were 210 
killed and 1,017 injured. 

The Punjab Elections resulted in the Muslim League securing 75 of 
the 84 Muslim seats in the Assembly. The Unionist Party won only 
20 (3 of which were held by the Premier, Malik Hyat Khan), i.e. 13 
Muslims, 2 Hindus, 2 of the scheduled castes, and 1 Indian Christian. 
The Congress Party secured 51 seats, only one of them Muslim. 

Feb. 25.—Gen. Auchinleck, C.-in-C., India, in a broadcast, said 
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“the word ‘strike’ has been freely used. The correct word is ‘mutiny’, , 
Appeals are sometimes made that there should be no victimization of 
those guilty. In so far as this means that there should be no collective 
punishment of a body of men it is true that there will be no vindictive 
actions or indiscriminate retribution. But I have never made and yj! 
never make any promise that ringleaders and others individually tried 
and found guilty will not be punished. On the contrary, they will be. 
To do otherwise would be quite unfair to well-behaved service men, 
who form the vast majority. ...” 

It was readily assumed that the mutinous acts were due to grievances, 
but nothing could be further from the truth than that they could on|; 
be rectified as a result of acts of indiscipline. Grievances might exist, 
and they were being looked into. Legitimate grievances could be, and 
were being, rectified continuously and as quickly as possible. 

In Madras hooligans set fire to military premises and stoned and 
injured some fire-fighters. A hartal was proclaimed, organized by the 
Communist Party, the Indian Students’ Congress, and the Provincial 
Trade Union Congress. In Bombay conditions were nearly normal, and 
Mr. Patel’s appeal to students not to stop work again was largely obeyed. 
More than 200 persons were in custody for looting. The total casualties 
was given as 223 killed and 1,037 injured. 

Feb. 26.—Mr. Gandhi, in a statement, appealed to extremists to be 
patient, saying it betrayed want of foresight to disbelieve the British 
delegation and precipitate a quarrel in anticipation. “Is the official 
deputation coming to deceive a great nation?” he asked. “‘It is neither 
manly nor womanly to think so. What would be lost by waiting? Let 
the deputation prove for the last time that British declarations are un- 
reliable ...'The problem is... probably the knottiest that has ever 
confronted a statesman. It is possible that the mission will put forth an 
insoluble conundrum. So much the worse for them. If they are intent 
on finding an honest way out of the difficulties of their own creation | 
have no doubt there is a way. But the nation, too, has to play the game.” 

Near Madras trains were stoned and stopped, and the police had to 
fire. The Congress Party leader asked people to dissociate themselves 
from the /artal, as it had not been called by Congress. 

Pandit Nehru and Mr. Patel, addressing a mass meeting in Bombay, 
expressed strong disapproval of the mob violence, saying they would 
give the call if it was needed. The disturbances, instead of helping the 
ratings had cost the city dear. Mr. Patel said the Communist Party 
was giving “‘the wrong lead and trying to exploit the people’s patriot- 
ism”. He also said that “‘after 3 days of complete anarchy, which was 
followed by the military shooting innocent people, it is time for all con- 
cerned to do a bit of heart-searching. Those who committed ghastly 
crimes during the disturbances will not go unpunished”’. 

The Governor of Bombay, speaking at a business club, said there was 
reason to be proud of the city police, and paid a tribute to the troops. 

Mr. Attlee’s statement in Parliament. (see Great Britain.) 

Feb. 27.—Pandit Nehru told the press in Bombay that Congress 
would “‘like to do our utmost to have a peaceful settlement of India’s 
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problem, but it is dead clear that the settlement can only be on the basis 
of independence .. . There is a strong urge on both sides to come to a 
peaceful settlement ... On the other hand, there are powerful factors 
working in the opposite direction . . . Britishers even to-day, including 
Cabinet Ministers and the Prime Minister, cannot get rid of the 150- 
year-old tradition in British minds which has petrified British thinking”. 
They forgot they were addressing a sensitive, proud, and virile people 
who would not put up with any patronage. As to the naval mutiny, he 
demanded a public trial, for which Congress would organize the defence. 

Feb. 28.—The C.-in-C. announced in the Council of State that the 
withdrawal of Indian troops from Indonesia would start next day. 

The Finance Member, introducing the Budget in the Central 
Assembly, said the estimated expenditure for 1945-46 was 505.61 
crores (1 crores =£1 million), and revenue 360.66 crores. The 
excess profits tax would yield go crores, but would be discontinued on 
earnings after March 31, 1946. Raw materials imported for industry 
would be freed from Customs duty, income tax and super tax on 
companies would be reduced, and the rate of income tax on the lower 
wages also reduced. 

Defence expenditure at 396.42 crores would be only some 18 crores 
less than in 1944-45. In 1946-47, however, it would be 243.77 crores. 

Total revenue at existing rates of taxation was estimated at 307 crores, 
and “revenue expenditure” at 355.71 crores, leaving a revenue deficit 
of 48.71 crores. (This Budget was presented in revenue and capital 
sections). 

March 2.—The Government held the first of a series of press con- 
ferences aimed at keeping the public informed of the food situation. 
The official spokesman confirmed that the expected short fall in the 
kharif and rabt crops through drought was 7 million tons, of which 
6 million would fall in 1946. The situation was therefore “‘grim”’. 
Statutory rationing was being extended to many more towns and 
villages. Efforts were being made to get everybody who could to grow 
vegetables. 

March 3.—The report was issued of a health committee, appointed 
by the Government in 1943 to survey health conditions and the 
organization of public health services. (The committee was non-official 
and predominantly Indian.) 


INDO-CHINA. Feb. 20.—Agreement for Evacuation of Chinese 
troops. (see France.) 

March z.—Incidents in Saigon were reported in which French 
troops rioted and broke into the shops of natives who had signed a 
manifesto in favour of independence. French civilians also were 
molested for supporting it. 

Fighting was reported near Saigon between the French and Anna- 
mese guerrillas. The ‘‘Nationalist Government’’, under its Communist 
president, Ho Chi Minh, was reported to have a guerrilla army of some 
50,000, and the president had lately stated that he would accept nothing 
less than complete independence. 
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ITALY. Feb. 18.—The Polish Ambassador issued a statement com. 
plaining that he had received no reply to repeated démarches he hag 
made to Allied H.Q. regarding matters such as the attitude of the 
Polish forces in Italy. The British Ambassador in Rome told him thet 
his claims had been sent on to the competent military authorities, by; 
he had received no satisfaction. Gen. Anders was behind all the mis. 
understandings, he was convinced, and wished to make as much trouble 
as he could between Britain and the Government in Warsaw. 

Feb, 23.—The Consulta approved, by 178 votes to 84, the draft 
electoral law, making voting compulsory. 

Feb. 27.—The Cabinet decided that the question whether Italy 
should remain a Monarchy or become a republic should be decided by 
a referendum held on May 26, the same day as the General Election. 

Feb. 28.—Signor Parri and a number of intellectuals formed a new 
political movement called the Republican Democracy Movement, 
which was understood to aim at acting as a counterpoise to Lom 
Qualunque and its monarchist supporters. 

March 1.—The Cabinet decided to modify the application of the 
law making voting compulsory, by providing that no penalty would 
attach to the failure to vote, but the names of those abstaining would 
be posted up for a month in the town hall, and the words “‘did not vote 
in the election for the Constituent Assembly” would appear for 5 years 
in their good conduct certificates. 


JAPAN. Feb. 19.—Gen. MacArthur decreed that United Nations 
nationals and institutions should be outside the jurisdiction of the 
Japanese courts, and authorized the commanders of the U.S. 8th Army 
and sth Fleet to establish military courts with power to impose sen- 
tences, including death. The Japanese Government were notified of 
7 offences for which its subjects could only be tried by Allied courts. 

The Emperor, in civilian dress, toured factory areas and moved 
among and spoke to the people. 

Feb. 22.—Yamashita was hanged in Manila. 

Feb. 25.—A party of 5,800 Australian infantry arrived at Kure. 

Feb, 28.—Gen. Shimpei, commandant of prison camps in Malaya, 
was sentenced to death for causing the death of 4 British prisoners. 

The Communist Party handed a resolution to the Imperial House- 
hold Ministry criticizing the Emperor’s visits to repatriation centres 
and factories, etc., as ‘designed to help the election campaigns of the 
reactionary parties’’. 


JAVA. Feb. 26.—The Netherlands Indies Government issued an 

“elucidation” of the proposals of Feb. 10, stating that the length of the 
transition period would be a matter for discussion, but free self-deter- 
mination at the end was assured. If various fundamentals had been 
summarily formulated this was because it was the Government's 
express intention not to submit a ready-made detailed scheme, but to 
allow as much space as possible for mutual consideration and agreement 
with the representatives of the population. 
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There were 3 essential preliminaries to make the proposals workable: 
(1) The spirit of partnership should take the place of a relationship of 
subordination, wherever it may have existed. (2) The whole system of 
education must aim at making up for deficiencies in the past. (3) 
Economic reconstruction of the country must be undertaken and the 
distribution of the national income directed in such a manner that for 
all willing to work a reasonable living would be guaranteed. 

There would be a clear transfer of power from the Crown represen- 
tative to the Ministers, and the proposed Constitution made it possible 
to include Indonesians in the foreign service, the command of part of 
the armed forces, etc. 

March 2.—Dr. Sjahrir resigned after a meeting of the National 
Committee had voted for a broadening of the Government. He had 
presented to the Council of Leaders at Soerakarta the Dutch offers and 
elucidations, and advocated to Dr. Soekarno and Dr. Hata that they 
be accepted. 

Bali was liberated when a force of 2,600 Dutch troops landed at 
Sanur beach without opposition. The Japanese garrison co-operated. 
(A small British mission had landed 10 days previously, and was 
welcomed by the people.) 


MALAYA. Feb. 27.—Sir Harold MacMichael’s report on his mission 
to invite the co-operation of the Malay rulers in the establishing of a 
Union was published as a White Paper. 

March 3.—A Pan-Malayan Congress was held at Kuala Lumpur to 
discuss the Union proposals and the question of sending a delegation 


to London to explain the Malay attitude. 


THE NETHERLANDS. Feb. 26.—Dr. van Royen was appointed 
Foreign Minister, in succession to Dr. van Kleffens, who was appointed 
Dutch representative on the Security Council. 

Issue of elucidation of the proposals of Feb. 10. (see Fava.) 


NEW ZEALAND. Feb. 20.—The Government offered Britain a gift 
of 16,000 tons of food, valued at £1 million. 

Feb. 28.—The South Pacific Civil Air Conference opened in 
Wellington, and was attended by the United Kingdom, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, and Fiji. 


PALESTINE. Feb. 20.—A radar station at Mount Carmel was 
blown up by men reported to belong to Hagana. Eight British soldiers 
were injured. 

Feb. 25.—Lydda and Ras el Ain airfields were attacked in the night 
by armed men and considerable damage done. 

Feb. 26.—Jews attacked R.A.F. stations at Qastina, Petah Tiqva, and 
Lydda and destroyed or damaged several aircraft. A secret Jewish 
radio station reported the attacks, and said the R.A.F. was engaged in 
detecting Jewish illegal immigrants and transporting Jews to Eritrea. 
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March 1.—The police discovered arms and ammunition near Jewis) 
settlements in northern Palestine and made 25 arrests. 

March 2.—A general strike by Arabs, in protest against the deporta- 
tion of 5 Arabs to the Seychelles, passed off quietly. The Anglo- 
American Commission in Cairo. (see Egypt.) 7 


PERSIA. Feb. 19.—The Teheran press published violent attacks on 
the British Ambassador and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., accusing 
Britain of intriguing against the Government, arming the tribes in the 
south, and in the case of the Oil Co., maintaining appalling conditions 
for its workers. 

The Government delegation in Moscow. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Feb. 20.—Gen. Panah, chief of the gendarmerie, was dismissed. 

Feb. 21.—A meeting of the Majlis broke up in disorder after a 
quarrel between right and left wing Deputies about the Tudeh party. 

Fighting was reported at Zenjan, where ‘““Democrats’’ attacked 
patrol posts. 

Feb. 23.—The Shah received the G.O.C. Pai-Force, who later left 
for Ahwaz and Baghdad. He told the press that he had thanked the 
Government for the co-operation of the military and civil authorities 
during the war. The last British troops would leave on March 2. 

March 1.—Moscow announcement re withdrawal of Soviet troops. 
(see U.S.S.R.) 

March 3.—A leading Deputy protested in the Majlis against the 
presence of Soviet troops in the north as a “violation of the tripartite 
treaty”, and asked the Government to bring the case before the U.N.O. 
The whole house cheered. 


POLAND. Feb. 18.—An agreement between the Polish and British 
authorities was announced, under which 1,500,000 Germans from 
Poland were to be sent to the British zone in Germany by 4 routes. 
They would be allowed to take as many possessions as they could carry, 
and 500 marks in currency. Only people in good health would be 
included in the first transfers. 

Complaint by Ambassador in Rome re Gen. Anders’ forces. (see 
Italy.) Mr. Bevin’s letter to Hr. Trygve Lie about Gen. Anders’ 
forces. (see Great Britain.) 

Feb. 20.—The Foreign Under-Secretary received the British 
Ambassador and assured him that the Government stood by all the 
promises of fair treatment for the Poles returning home from Britain. 
Italy, and elsewhere made in a statement it had issued recently. Full 
citizens’ rights would be accorded, and a good economic beginning, 
including a grant of land to all who wanted it. 

A Warsaw broadcast to the troops assured them that the formalities 
of applying for return home would not be difficult. It said the Govern- 
ment had hoped that these men, who had “brought fresh glory to the 
name of Poland”, would return as units with their battle honours, but 
that had proved impossible; the men remained under the influence of 
leaders “‘full of hatred for the new people’s Poland”’, 
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It added a warning that ‘“‘we do not promise you leisure and pros- 
perity. We ask you to take part in the burdens and great exertions of 
the reconstruction of our Fatherland”’. 

Feb. 25.—Warsaw radio reported the breakdown of negotiations 
between M. Mikolajezyk’s Peasant Party and the other Government 
parties for an electoral bloc with a single list of candidates in the 
Elections. The Socialist and Communist parties’ leaders blamed the 
Peasant Party for rejecting their proposals and “‘counting on a reac- 
tionary bloc with diversionary gangs”. M. Mikolajezyk had tried to 
pass himself off as a democrat, and by this he was serving the reaction. 

March 3.—Negotiations between the Peasant Party and the Com- 
munists and Socialists for the formation of a single electoral list were 
reported to have broken down. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Feb. 28.—The Finance Minister presented the 
Budget in Parliament, showing total expenditure for 1946 at £131 
million, and receipts at over £134 million. Taxation was reduced very 
considerably, though normal income tax was unchanged. 


SPAIN. Feb. 19.—Gen. Kindelan, head of the Nationalist air forces 
in the civil war, who had recently been acting as representative in Spain 
of Don Juan, was exiled owing to his monarchist activities. 

Brazilian statement regarding the Ambassador designate. (see 
Brazil.) 

Feb. 20.—It was understood that the Ambassador to Portugal 
had seen Don Juan in Estoril and told him that Gen. Franco was not 
prepared now to consider a restoration of the monarchy. 

Feb. 22.—Count de Cases Rojas was appointed Ambassador in 
Brazil. Gen. Franco dismissed 6 Members of the Cortes, 5 of whom 
had signed the letter to Don Juan. 

Feb. 23.—Sentences of long terms of imprisonment were passed at 
Alcala on 37 members of the Socialist U.G.T. (General Union of 
Workers) for attempting to re-establish the party. French demon- 
strations of protest against execution of Communists. (see France.) 

Feb. 25.—The Government were understood to have been informed 
by the British Ambassador that the execution of the Communist, Garcia, 
and 9 others and the trial of the 37 Socialists would be bound to in- 
fluence opinion in Britain still further against the Franco régime. 

Feb. 26.—The Consulta Suprema, the central resistance organization, 
was dissolved in favour of a body called the Alianza Democratica, 
which included the Communists. 

Feb. 27.—The Government closed the French frontier, and reports 
Were current of troop movements towards the Pyrenees. 

March 2.—The Government issued a communiqué charging France 
with many violations of the international code of conduct, including 
protection given to the Spanish Communist guerillas, attacks across the 
frontier particularly in October, 1944 and on Spanish Consulates in 
Southern France and Algiers, and a continuous campaign against 
Spain at international conferences from San Francisco onwards. 
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It charged Soviet Communism with responsibility for the ‘campaign 
of snares and calumnies now going on against Spain”, and protested 
against “glorifying vulgar and common criminals as martyrs of a 
political ideal” (a reference to the execution of Garcia and other 
Communists convicted of several murders). 

Spanish policy was described as that of the ‘‘good neighbour’’, and 
the help given to Frenchmen escaping from occupied France and the 
extradition of Laval were recalled. 

March 3.—Republican Party leaders in Barcelona formally denied 
that the men executed were Republicans; they were ordinary gangsters 
who never possessed membership of the Party. 


SWEDEN. March 1.—The Government decided not to press for 
deliveries of wheat and rice on contract from abroad, in order to help 
in the fight against famine in Europe; also to reduce the bread ration 
and the flour content in bread. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. Feb. 23.—The two Governments 
accepted a French invitation to send delegates to Paris to settle the 
question of the evacuation of foreign troops. 


TRANSJORDAN. Feb. 21.—The Emir left for London. 


TURKEY. March 1.—Gen. Nuri Pasha es Said arrived in Ankara 
with an Iraqi delegation to negotiate on the development of cultural 
and friendly relations with Iraq. 


U.S.A. Feb. 18.—The Secretary of Commerce, speaking in Chicago, 
said that if the basic needs of the world were to be satisfied the U.S.A. 
would have to send abroad a further $8,000 million in Government or 
privately sponsored loans, besides the loan to Britain. 

Feb. 19.—Mr. Byrnes told the press that the “know-how”’ of making 
atomic bombs was, as far as he knew, still in the exclusive possession of 
the United States. He said that tons of material had been captured in 
Germany about Argentina, some of which would bear on Spanish 
activities, and was still being sorted. The publication of the Blue Book 
would not result in any change of policy towards Argentina. 

Feb. 21.—A West Indian conference opened at St. Thomas, Virgin 
Islands, and President Truman, in a statement in Washington, said it 
was the Government’s policy to give to the Caribbean possessions a 
steadily increasing measure of self-government. The statement was 
read to the conference, at which Britain, France, and the Netherlands 
were represented. 

Feb. 22.—The American Federation of Labour, in its monthly 
magazine, gave full support to the loan to Britain. A financial expert 
of the State Department told the Senate war investigating sub-com- 
mittee that on V-J Day the British Government had gold and dollar 
assets in the U.S.A. valued at some $1,800 million, and that the values 
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of British-owned stocks in U.S. firms had risen so rapidly that British 
balances now totalled $2,000 million. 

Feb. 25.—The Premier of New Zealand arrived in Washington. 

President Truman issued an order re-establishing the Economic 
Stabilization Board and the Office of Economic Stabilization. 

Lord Halifax, speaking at Topeka on the loan, said the difficulties 
Britain faced were not remote and academic, but right down into the 
homes of the humblest citizens, and he referred to the recent cuts in 
rations and the reduction of nearly 250,000 tons in their wheat imports 
for the first half of 1946 and the stopping of rice imports. Knowing 
their difficulties to be entirely due to the war and to their vast expendi- 
ture before Pearl Harbour it was not strange that they thought there was 
a good case for asking for the loan to be treated on the pooling principle, 
and for America to help them with a grant-in-aid or a loan without 
interest. 

He said he understood the American point of view very well, but 
while he could not doubt that it was to her advantage to set her best 
customer on his feet as soon as possible, the real issue ran deeper than 
any question of that kind. What they were really trying to settle was 
the whole pattern of world economy for the future. They were faced 
with two alternatives; to work for a world of rival blocs of economic 
groups each aiming at self-sufficiency and protecting itself by tariffs, 
etc.; or a world in which the barriers of exchange had been lowered 
so that in the resulting freedom trade might be multilateral and en- 
couraged to expand to the common benefit. 

Feb, 26.—President Truman appointed Mr. Julius Krug to be 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Byrnes told the press that he had no information that any Russian 
occupation troops had been withdrawn from Manchuria, and he had 
never heard of any agreement permitting the removal of machinery. 

Feb. 27.—Senator Vandenberg, speaking in the Senate as one of the 
chief delegates to U.N.O., said the United States and Russia must 
speak plainly and honestly to each other, since the future of the whole 
U.N. enterprise depended on their mutual understanding. America 
must match Russian bluntness and vigour, and he advised Russia to 
cease constantly posing the question for other nations, “What is 
Russia up to now?” He was critical of Russian motives in the London 
meetings. An amicable settlement of the dispute about British and 
French troops in the Levant States seemed to be in sight till the 
Russians intervened and poured salt into open wounds. They seemed 
less interested in helping the Lebanon than in baiting France and 
Britain. 

Note to London and Paris re the Franco régime. (see Great Britain 
and France.) 

The President called a conference of national leaders at the White 
House to consider an “‘aggressive voluntary programme to reduce the 
country’s consumption of food and so permit greater exports. 

Feb. 28.—The State Department received a request from the French 
Government that it should support its proposal to submit the Spanish 
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issue to the Security Council, on the ground that the Franco régime 
menaced European security. A Note was also received approving jp 
principle the U.S. proposal that the two countries, with Britain, should 
issue a joint statement advocating a caretaker Government in Spain. 

Mr. Byrnes, addressing the Overseas Press Club in New York, said 
the status quo in world affairs was not sacred and unchangeable, byt 
‘“‘we cannot ignore a unilateral gnawing away”’ at it, and must make it 
plain that they intended to defend the Charter. “The Charter forbids 
and we cannot allow’, he said, ‘aggression to be accomplished by 
coercion or pressure, or by subterfuges such as political infiltration, 
We must make it clear in advance that we do intend to act to prevent 
aggression, making it clear at the same time that we will not use force 
for any other purpose.”’ He called for ‘“‘a stop to this maneeuvring for 
strategic advantages all over the world, and to the use of one adjustment 
as an entering wedge for further and undisclosed penetrations of 
power”. 

He mentioned the following “must nots” for nations great and small: 
‘“‘We will not, and cannot, stand aloof if force or the threat of force is 
used contrary to the purposes and principles of the Charter. We have 
no right to hold our troops in the territories of other sovereign States 
without their approval ... We must not unduly prolong the making of 
peace and continue to impose our troops upon small and impoverished 
nations. No Power has a right to help itself to alleged enemy properties 
in liberated or ex-satellite countries before a reparations settlement has 
been agreed upon by the Allies—we have not agreed, and will not agree, 
to one Power deciding for itself what it will take from these countries. 
We must not conduct a war of nerves to achieve stragetic ends ... We 
must not regard the drawing of attention to situations that might 
endanger peace as an affront to the nation or nations responsible for 
those situations . .. We will gang up against no State. We will do noth- 
ing to break the world into exclusive blocs or spheres of influence. In 
this atomic age we will not seek to divide a world which is one and 
indivisible”. 

He also declared that they must have some form of universal training 
as essential to their being able to ‘“‘maintain a position commensurate 
with our responsibilities”. 

March 1.—The Secretary of the Treasury disclosed that Russia had 
in August asked for a loan of $1,000 million, and that an invitation had 
been sent to Moscow for a delegation to come to Washington to discuss. 

A State Department spokesman told the press that no agreement, 
secret or otherwise, had been made with the Soviet or any other Govern- 
ment concerning “war booty” in Manchuria, and that the Government 
did not accept any interpretation of war booty as including industrial 
enterprises or components thereof such as Japanese industries and 
equipment there. They had told the Soviet Government “some time 
ago”’ that the disposition of Japanese external assets was a matter o! 
common interest and concern to those allies who ‘“‘bore the major burden 
of defeating Japan”’. 

President Truman, in forwarding the report of the national advisory 
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council on international financial problems, indicated to Congress that 
it would probably not be necessary for the U.S.A. to lend foreign nations 
more than a further $3,250 million to meet their needs before the 
Bretton Woods institutions began to operate in 1947. That figure was in 
addition to the British loan. 

The head of the Indian food delegation stated in New York that unless 
2 million tons of cereals were made available within the next 4 months 
India would face a famine more severe than that of 1943. 

March 3.—Mr. Churchill arrived in Washington. A “famine 
emergency committee”’ was set up with Mr. Hoover as chairman, to 
organize a campaign to tell the public about the scarcity abroad. 


U.S.S.R. Feb. 19.—The Persian Premier arrived in Moscow. 

Feb. 20.—Moscow radio broadcast a Government statement regard- 
ing the Canadian announcement on Feb. 15 that secret information 
had been obtained by certain collaborators of a foreign mission in 
Ottawa. It said that in informing the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires of this 
Mr. Mackenzie King had stated that the mention of some collaborators 
referred to collaborators of the Soviet Embassy. Having investigated 
the matter the Government now stated that they “‘became aware of the 
fact that during the latter part of the war individual collaborators of the 
Soviet Military Attaché in Canada obtained from Canadian citizens of 
their acquaintance some information of a confidential character which 
was of no interest to the Soviet authorities. As has been ascertained, 
this information concerned certain technical data not required by the 
Soviet Government in view of the higher technical achievements in the 
U.S.S.R., and which could be found in the published works on radio- 
location, ete., and also in the well-known American pamphlet ‘Atomic 
Energy’. 

“In view of the foregoing, it would be ridiculous to assert that the 
imparting of such unimportant secret data could create any threat to 
the security of Canada. Nevertheless ...the Soviet Military Attaché 
was recalled from Canada in view of the inadmissibility of the activities 
of these collaborators. On the other hand, the fact must be borne in 
mind that the Soviet Ambassador and other collaborators of the 
Embassy in Canada were in no way concerned with this affair”’. 

The statement then called attention to ‘“‘the unbridled campaign’’, 
hostile to the U.S.S.R., opened in the Canadian press and on the radio 
simultaneously with the Premier’s statement, and said it was being 
supported by many organs. The attitude of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, calculated to encourage this campaign, was incompatible with 
normal relations between the two countries. It was surprising, too, 
that the Government had published its statement of Feb. 15 instead of 
asking the Soviet Government for an explanation. As it had not taken 
the latter course “‘it must be taken for granted that it was pursuing 
some other objective having no connection with the security of Canada. 
It must be presumed that the unbridled anti-Soviet campaign was 
part of a Canadian Government plan calculated to cause political 
damage to the Soviet Union”’. 
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The Canadian statement coincided with the end of the UN. 
Assembly session, and apparently it and the press campaign were “jy 
the nature of a retaliation for all the annoyance caused by the Sovie 
delegates to Mr. King’s friends during the Assembly’s session”’. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Union decreed the 
nationalization of banks, transport, farms, industries, and public 
services in South Sakhalin and the Kuriles. 

Feb. 21.—Marshal Stalin received the Persian Premier. 

Pravda, in an article headed “Mackenzie King to Bevin’s aid’”’, said 
it was clear that the hue and cry raised by Mr. King had nothing in 
common with the report of the leakage of secrets, but that he had come 
to the rescue of Mr. Bevin, who put England in a difficult position with 
his speeches in the Security Council. All the questions regarding 
Greece, Indonesia, Syria, etc., dealt with the right of the small nations 
and the interests of national independence of the small countries. Ip 
all these issues the Soviet delegates spoke in defence of the principles 
to democracy and the independence of small nations, but Mr. Bevin 
found himself in a difficult position. He persisted in the policy of the 
necessity of the occupation of Greece in spite of there being no real 
grounds for it, and on Indonesia his policy was in complete contradiction 
to the democratic principles of the rights of small nations. The un- 
willingness to admit a commission into Indonesia might be explained 
by a desire for uncontrolled rule in Dutch colonies. Such was Mr. 
Bevin’s position that someone had to come to his aid and draw attention 
away from the publicity of the General Assembly. 

“The Canadian Government”’, it said, “has striven to inflict a political 
injury on the Soviet Government by its anti-Soviet campaign, but in 
his declarations Mr. King can only achieve contrary results’. 

Feb. 22.—Marshal Stalin, in an Order of the Day broadcast for the 
28th anniversary of the Red Army, said that “‘in the new conditions the 
Red Army’s task will be to guard vigilantly the peaceful creative labour 
of the Soviet people, to secure the State interests of the Soviet Union, 
to render our borders unassailable”. The entire training of the Army 
was to be based on the skilful use of experience of the war, its successes 
in which were due to the efforts of the Communist Party, “which 
welded our country into a solid military camp”. He concluded by 
saying ‘“‘We must raise the material level of welfare of our people and 
raise still more the military and economic might of the Soviet State”. 

The Moscow press reported very little of Mr. Bevin’s speech on 
foreign affairs the previous day, stating merely that ‘“‘he rejected the 
accusation that he was not working for good Anglo-Soviet relations’, 
but “spoke in favour of the Western bloc’. It omitted his offer to 
extend the alliance to 50 years. Many criticisms of British policy and 
actions in various parts of the world were printed in Jzvestia and other 
papers, and the ‘‘colonial Powers” were accused of still ‘“‘seeking to 
keep the subject peoples under the old intolerable régime’ . 

Feb. 25.—Moscow radio announced that Marshal Stalin had been 
appointed head of the new “People’s Commissariat of the Armed 
Forces of the U.S.S.R.” and Supreme C.-in-C. The Presidium of the 
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Supreme Soviet had decreed the abolition of the Commissariat for the 
Navy and the transformation of the Commissariat for Defence into the 
new Commissariat. 

Feb. 26.—Statement by Soviet commander in Changchun re evacua- 
tion of Manchuria. (see China.) 

Feb. 27.—Moscow radio announced the signature of a treaty of 
amity and mutual aid with the Mongolian People’s Republic. 

March 1.—Moscow radio announced that Soviet troops would begin 
to leave the areas of Meshed, Shahrud, and Samman next day, but those 
in other areas of Persia would remain “pending clarification of the 
situation”. 

Request for loan from America. (see U.S.A.) 

Request for a base in the Dodecanese. (see Greece.) 

March 3.—The New Times, criticizing British policy throughout the 
world, said it was based on the support of “dying régimes of reactionary 
elements, hated by the mass of the people’’, and there was not a single 
country nameable where Britain was “trying to rely on advanced 
democratic circles or to support the young growing forces to whom the 
future belongs”. Greece was described as ‘‘a nest of Fascist reaction 
under British occupation. As to Poland, the support of Gen. Anders’ 
Army was “an inglorious continuation of that hostile line which 
London leads in its relations with democratic Poland”’. India had not 
come any nearer her long-awaited independence, and in Spain the 
support of the decaying Franco régime completed the picture. 

Pravda stated that in Canada the anti-Soviet campaign had failed. 

Trud, the trade union organ, printed an unfavourable criticism of the 
British Ambassador designate, Sir Maurice Peterson. 


VATICAN CITY. Feb. 18.—The Pope created 32 new cardinals at a 
secret Consistory, and in an address said that as it was the first time men 
from 5 continents had received this honour the universality of the 
Church was revealed in a new light. 

Feb. 20.—The Pope presented the biretta to 29 cardinals and in an 
address said, “If, in particular ages or phases, one civilization or another, 
one ethnical group or society or another has made its influence on the 
Church felt more than others, this does not mean that she has become 
a vassal to anyone”’. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Feb. 20.—The Belgrade press published many 
articles criticizing the maintenance of Gen. Anders’ forces on a war 
footing, and asserted that units of his corps had been moved into the 
zone of Venezia Giulia. No reports of Mr. Bevin’s statement about the 
Polish troops were published. 

Feb. 26.—M. Simitch was appointed Foreign Minister. 

March 2.—The forces stationed near the Morgan Line were reported 
to have been much increased in strength recently, concurrently with 
a press and radio campaign in Belgrade and Lubljana against the allied 
military government in the Anglo-American occupied area. 

March 3.—Official Yugoslav sources in Trieste denied reports that 
10 divisions of troops were stationed on the Morgan Line. 


MR. BEVIN’S REVIEW OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


ON Feb. 21 Mr. Bevin, replying to the debate in the Commons. 
surveyed the whole field of foreign affairs and defined his policy as trying 
to get the nations to “grow together’’, as the only way in which the 
difficulties between them could be solved. He had been told that the 
opposition cheered him when he was wrong, but “‘you cannot carry out 
a foreign policy on a very narrow and limited basis, neither can vou 
alter history by a slogan”’. He then dealt with specific questions raised, 
as follows: 

The Western bloc. He had deliberately raised this in Moscow, and 
had pointed out that if Russia wanted friendly neighbours, ‘I, in my 
street, want friendly neighbours too. I am entitled to have them, but 
I will do nothing that injures you”. —The Government would do nothing 
about which they did not inform Moscow. He had told Russia that if 
she wished to change the terms of the Treaty of Friendship from 20 to 
50 years he would advise his Government to do so. 

As to Germany, by acceding to the Oder and the Western Neisse 
frontiers at Potsdam, Britain had done all she could for Russia, Poland, 
and the satellite States. But the heart of German aggression was in the 
Ruhr, and he confessed that the Government had not made up their 
mind about the Western frontier; but two very strong committees were 
working on the problem. He had studied the French proposals very 
carefully, but did not at the moment know whether they were quite 
workable; they must settle the problem, however, since the heart of the 
General Staff in Germany was the industrial lords of the Ruhr, and the 
Ruhr must not go back to their possession. 

The Ruhr was potentially a great productive area, and if it was 
deprived of all its productive capacity that might not be a successful 
solution. If they went on the basis of the reparations payments now 
being discussed he was afraid they might create a recrudescence in 
Germany that would be disastrous. Its full potentiality might not be 
realized unless 65 per cent of it went into munitions. On the other 
hand, the standard of life in Europe was lower, and he had to make up 
his mind whether the Ruhr should be a productive unit for Europe as 2 
whole, including Russia, so that its products could go East and West to 
develop the standard of life in Europe, or whether they should restrict 
its production in the interests of security. His industrial instinct told 
him that the right thing to do with the Ruhr was to own it publicly 
under international control, with each Government owning a share in 
the concern and sitting on the governing body—not private individuals, 
for the sake of security—and then to limit its products to what might 
be called partially manufactured states, leaving nothing convertible 
into munitions very quickly, but allowing its goods to be spread over 
the whole of Europe. He was in the closest consultation with France, 
Belgium, and Holland, and all those affected, and later, when they were 
ready, they must consult with the United States and Soviet Russia. 

Next, as to Austria. He believed that the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
was economically right but politically wrong. Although Austria was 
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incorporated in the Reich, Britain and the U.S.A. were ready to re- 
create her position and that of the Balkan States by a new peace treaty, 

by which they could get a legal clarification of the position of Austria 
in the new creation. He hoped that all these States, although they were 
politically separated from the point of view of government, would not 
go on creating tariffs and other restrictions, but would let trade flow 
freely between them so that the standard of life could be raised. As 
to Italy, she had gone a long way to work her passage, and he wanted 
to try and do justice in the settlement of the Italian treaty. He thought 
the nationalisms around her were being pushed a little too far, and that 
common sense must be exercised. In dealing with these frontiers they 
were faced with the conflict between the so-called ethnic frontier and 
the economic necessities of the case. In the Tyrol, they had its great 
electrical power, but the territory was ethnically Austrian. Coming to 
Trieste, they found the mines and the bauxite. The ethnic line might 
be in Yugoslavia or it might be in Italy; but why could there not be, 
wherever the ethnic line went, joint companies or some arrangement 
under which both could have the benefits of the raw materials existing 
in territories of that kind? He found himself in constant conflict over 
the economic facts. After all, the people wanted homes, food, light, 
markets, and to enjoy the decencies of life. The mere drawing of an 
ethnic boundary ought not to mean poverty. He appealed to all these 
countries not to allow their nationalistic feelings to override their 
common sense in dealing with the economic difficulties. 

The same thing applied to transport. That of Middle Europe and 
Southern Europe and Northern Italy had to have an outlet to Trieste. 
If industries were to be maintained, why deny the ordinary transport 
facilities simply because they ran across the frontier? While the 
British Government wanted to give nationalistic aspirations the greatest 
possible chance of expression, they did not want to do so at the expense 
of a low standard of life for the people concerned. 

At the Foreign Minister’s meeting in London they had arrived at 
the terms of reference for the Italian treaty, and the Council of Deputies 
were now working on the basis which they then devised. He would 
repeat what he had said before, that there was much talk about Fascism 
and Communism and so on, but the principle which the Government 
must apply to Italy was that they could not treat that country in this 
settlement as if Mussolini were still alive. In his view a mistake had 
been made with Germany at the end of the last war. ‘““We did not hang 
the Kaiser, but we went on as if he were still there, and we treated the 
Weimar Republic as if it had been the Kaiser’s republic.”” He did not 
want the Government to make that mistake again. Countries like 
Greece and Italy and others that had been under dictatorship had lost 
their political legs. They were like a man who had been in bed for 
many years and was beginning to recover, but was unsteady politically. 
Were they to impose another dictatorship from outside or inside, or 
should they help him to get his muscles back in order that he might stand 
on his own feet and walk erect? He did not underestimate the difficul- 
ties in Italy, but anything the Government could do to restore Italy to 
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her old position as a cultural and useful member of the comity oj 
nations they would try to do; and this without detriment to Italy's 
neighbours. As far as Italy’s economic problems were concerned, they 
would co-operate with her in her attempt to restore her economy, just 
as they were doing in Greece. 

He had been asked about the Dodecanese. As he understood jt 
neither the Russians nor anyone else objected to their going to Greece, 
He had, however, agreed in Moscow—because he was considering 
handing over the administration of these islands to the Greek Govern- 
ment in order to get British troops away—that it would be better to 
leave it till the peace treaty in May. As regards the claims against the 
intregity of the Greek mainland, he had never heard a claim made. 
The Greeks had claims against Albania, and had raised frontier ques- 
tions with regard to Bulgaria, but they must argue these when the time 
came. As to the Greek Elections, he had received advice in the news- 
papers—to which he paid great attention—that he should postpone 
them. It was not for him to postpone the Elections. It had been agreed 
that these Elections should be on March 31, and he took the view 
rightly or wrongly that the thing for Greece was, for once, to be 
consistent. It had been suggested to him that the Greek Government 
should be reformed before the Elections, but there had been so many 
Governments in Greece that he believed it was far better to get the 
Elections over and see what the opinion of the people was and then form 
a Government. 

Next, a word about Turkey. He had raised this question in Moscow, 
and he said frankly that the Government had been troubled about what 
seemed like a war of nerves going on, with press polemics on both sides. 
He would like to say to the House and to the world: “One of the 
greatest dangers to international peace is press polemics, very often 
on wrong premises, producing misunderstandings and keeping people 
on the jump”’. There were two points in the controversy about Turkey; 
one was the two provinces, and the other was the Dardanelles. In the 
former case, he understood that the frontier between Turkey and Russia 
had been fixed, not by conqueror and vanquished, but by defeated 
Turkey and an unfortunate Russia which had not come too well out 
of the last war; so it could not be said to be an imposed frontier. So far 
as he could study the question, there had been such movement of 
population that there was no nationality problem at all. Therefore, as 
the frontier was drawn, he believed, by the Generalissimo himself, it 
was a matter of regret that it should now be the subject of controversy 
and a war of nerves. 

The Dardanelles presented a different problem. It had been 
suggested that they had offered Constantinople to the Tsar in 1914-15, 
and the idea in Russia’s mind seemed to be that they were prepared to 
treat her in an inferior way to that in which the Tsars were treated. 
They did not want to do that; and “We are ready’, he said, “‘to con- 
sider either with Turkey and Russia as Allies or allow them to consider 
without us a revision of the Montreux Convention, but in that revision 
we are anxious to keep the international aspect of these waterways in 
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view. I am not too sure that it contributes to world peace that one 
particular Power as against another should have bases in a particular 


spot”’. 


On the question of the Great Belt and the Skagerak he agreed that so 
long as Germany was defeated there was no need to do anything as 
regards the Skagerak, which was an open, free waterway to all nations. 
That was the policy of the British Government. When he was accused 
of being antagonistic to Russia or any other country his policy was to 
examine proposals, not accusations, and he would plead with all 
countries in the world to present their proposals and see whether they 
could agree. It had been said that they were drifting into war with 
Russia. He could not conceive any circumstances in which Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union would go to war. “The Soviet Union has 
a territory right from the Kuriles into the satellite States. It is the 
greatest in the world—one solid great land Power. I cannot see about 
what we have to fight...I approach America in the same spirit. I 
would never think of, and I never could see—and I am sure no party in 
this House ever sees—the possibility of war between us and America. 
I do not think of it in the other case either. I say this very emphatically 
that in considering in our minds all organizations for States there can 
be no policy or anything else which will lead to a conflict with either 
of these great Allies.” 

To return for a moment to Turkey, Britain had a treaty with that 
country. He did not want Turkey converted into a satellite State, but be 
really independent, and he would like to see the treaty of friendship 
renewed between her and Soviet Russia. He could not see that that 
conflicted with the treaty of friendship with Britain; if anything could 
contribute to confidence between them it was the right attitude of 
mind of both of them towards that particular case. He had repeated 
this statement to Mr. Vyshinsky in London. Mr. Vyshinsky had said 
that the Generalissimo had no intention of war and wanted to settle 
these things amicably. He had believed that. When he had discussed 
the Western bloc, or rather the Western arrangement for friendly 
neighbours, with Mr. Vyshinsky, Mr. Vyshinsky’s answer had been, 
“I believe you”. If two of them believed each other, that was half the 
battle. 

Next, as to Persia. He did not regard this Persian affair as a question 
of competition between Russia and Britain; that was what he had tried 
to prevent. But he had been concerned by the character of the Azerbai- 
jan movement. He knew that it had begun in 1914, in a very similar 
set of circumstances, and he had wondered what was really going on, 
particularly since the press and everyone else had been excluded. He 
had had a vivid recollection of the difficulties of Sir Edward Grey in 
1907, and had wondered whether a policy was being followed which 
might lead to a controversy, which would be quite unnecessary if there 
were talks. He had therefore discussed the matter in Moscow. He 
would agree that from the point of view of democracy and free elections 
and so on they could not hold up Persia as a paragon of virtue. The 1921 
Constitution had never been operated. If it had been, Persia would 
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have become a federal State, and the language and minority questions 
would, he felt, have been dealt with. He wondered whether out of q|| 
the agitation of the Tudeh party and many others in Persia, a tripartite 
commission of the three Allies might not go to Persia and deal with the 
very vital language problem, for example, on the basis of the 192; 
Constitution. There was also the problem of Turkestan, and, in adqj- 
tion, it was no use disguising the fact that the United States, Great 
Britain, and Soviet Russia had very great interests in regard to oil, with 
which so much of their defence was concerned. He therefore had 
proposed terms of reference—which he had not drafted until he had 
reached Moscow—for this commission to consider, which he really 
had thought would be adopted. He had made it quite clear that he had 
not got the concurrence of the Persian Government because he had not 
had the opportunity to consult them. But, subject to their concurrence, 
he had been prepared to agree to this tripartite commission. There had 
been objections when he had raised the question of the concurrence of 
the Persian Government, and as a result his suggestion had not gone 
through. When on his return he had renewed his efforts, he could not 
get the Persian Government to agree. 

It had been suggested in many places—and by inference in the House 
of Commons—that the trouble over Greece and Indonesia had arisen 
from the fact that he had been responsible for putting Persia on the 
U.N.O. agenda. ‘‘As a matter of historic fact—rather outside my 
province because it is an independent country—I gave advice to the 
contrary. I felt that U.N.O. was such a new organization that to 
introduce disputes at its first meeting might endanger its success, and 
I still had faith that if they would agree to the tripartite commission 
I might still make a contribution towards settling the Persian affair 
once and for all, both for Persia and for the great Allies affected.”’ He 
believed that when a small country happened to possess a vital raw 
material the Allies should so arrange their business as not to make the 
small country the victim of controversy between the big Allies. That 
was sound policy; he had tried to do it, and he had failed. 

The Persian problem, then, was put on the U.N.O. agenda, and he 
had no doubt that his Soviet friends were suspicious of him. So they 
had dumped in Indonesia and Greece, but he had not minded that at all. 
He did not agree that because of this they had endangered their 
relations with the Soviet Union. Those who made up the Soviet 
Union were members of the proletariat, and so was he. They were 
used to hard hitting, but their friendship remained. He did not believe 
that an exchange of views of this kind did any more harm than those 
at a Labour Party Conference. He thought that the “knock-about” 
method was not too bad after all, and he was sure that the friendship 
between Mr. Vyshinsky and himself was just as close as it was when he 
came, and even closer. He did not think any harm had been done 
at all. 

Objection had been taken to the remark made by the Minister of 
State the previous day that in future no small nation need fear to put 
their grievance before the Security Council. He believed that they had 
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removed fear, and that the Security Council had done very well. The 
discussion had been frank and open, and he thought the solutions had 
been good. The case of Persia remained on the agenda, but if they were 
not satisfied the Persians would come back. As regards the Levant, 
“We are getting out of there’’, he said, and he was rather glad that they 
had brought their case before the Council because the commitments 
and counter-commitments in that territory had been very embarrassing. 

Mr. Bevin continued: ‘‘Food is the immediate problem of the Far 
East.” But was it right to talk about this matter as if it referred only 
to Great Britain. Were the 500 million people of India and the East 
British subjects or not? “If we claim to be an Empire, and to be respon- 
sible, then we cannot talk only about these Islands, but must talk about 
the people in the British Empire, who are subjects of the King.’’ The 
first and greatest problem they had to face was the food problem, the 
difficulties of which had now been increased by the failure of the 
monsoon. He believed that his predecessor would agree that there had 
been no guaranteed method of dealing with the Far East as a whole. 
The Foreign Office had dealt with one aspect, the Colonial Office with 
another, and the India Office with another. He felt that it was essential 
that there should be a guaranteed policy. He then announced to the 
House what seemed to him to be a first class organization to grapple 
with the problem. It would be stationed at Singapore, headed by Lord 
Killearn, and around him would be every governor, representatives of 
India, and representatives of all other countries in the area, who would 
sit in a purely consultative capacity. He was convinced that this famine 
could be fought if the available resources of the world were distributed 
properly, month by month and territory by territory, as production 
came in, if they carried on propaganda which would teach cultivation 
to enlightened people, and if Great Britain made a really first class 
effort to help those people to get over that difficulty. That would lead 
them to the next phase. Indonesia, India, Malaya, Ceylon, and a new 
China were emerging. The policy they had to follow was to nurse the 
dependent territories, guide them, help them to change over as a going 
concern, to keep their administration intact, to provide them with 
experts. He thought that, from the point of view of her own interests 
Britain would probably do far better by helping them and assisting 
them from a purely trade point of view in trade and commerce than she 
had done under the old-fashioned Colonial system of the past. 

To return for a moment to the question of Poland. At Potsdam he 
had had long discussions with the Polish Government. The question 
of elections had been agreed on, and the method by which they should 
be held under the 1921 Constitution. They were to be free and un- 
fettered, and he had agreed that, when the time came, he would 
endeavour to settle up the military problem and the question of the 
Polish Army abroad. It ought to be recognized that these soldiers must 
receive assurances that when they returned they would be treated as to 
right and privileges equally with everybody else in Poland. To that end 
he had been in negotiation with the Polish Government, and had now 
a statement which he had undertaken to broadcast to the troops and, 
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on that footing, to try to get as many as he could to return to Poland. 
He thought that those magnificent troops would be an asset to Poland 
if they returned, “‘but we must be sure that they will be treated fairly 
when they return”’. He had wanted, in his discussions with the Polish 
Vice-Premier, to remove this question from the press controversy 
altogether. Hurling of charges at one another did not solve the problem, 
Clever questions and cleverer answers were of no advantage when he 
did not secure for one Polish soldier a bit of land back in his own coun- 
try. H.M. Government took the view “that when men have fought 
with you, or stood by you, it is against our religion to let them down”. 

The same principles did not, however, apply with regard to E.L.AS. 
in Greece. E.L.A.S. had turned against them when they entered Greece. 
“When we were marching after the Germans, they were marching back 
to Athens for civil war.” That was not quite friendly. But he would 
like to point out that these Polish soldiers had been given certain 
promises. What he wanted to do was to help these men, most of whom 
were very ordinary people, many coming from the territory which had 
now gone to Russia. Had they to be returned to Poland? Had they to 
be returned to the East of the Curzon Line? He must wind up this 
question, but it must be on a basis of justice and equity. He appealed to 
them not to make these men, the bulk of whom were just ordinary 
soldiers, the mere tools of political propaganda. In addition, he had a 
great admiration for Poland itself. If he were told that the Poles could 
never agree, he would answer, who could agree when they had lived 
the life that the Poles had gone through? ‘‘Not merely an underground 
army for this war, but an underground army for nearly two centuries; 
an underground army that has had to fight for liberty.”’ He could 
understand the man who had been at the bottom and who had had to 
work by the underground method. He hoped to be able to face the 
House with an honourable solution of the problem which would be 
satisfactory to Poland and, he hoped, “‘satisfactory to the conscience 
of this nation, which has at least used these men to defend our skins 
when the enemy was nearly into Cairo”’. 

Lastly, a word about the Dominions. All through this business he 
had been in the closest consultation with the Dominions, and he 
suggested that there had never been such unanimity among them as in 
the difficulties they were now facing. The Prime Minister had invited 
the Dominion Prime Ministers to London, and he hoped they would 
meet before the Peace Conference in May. 

It was sometimes suggested that the United States and Great 
Britain “ganged up” against Russia. The difference in the position 
was that ‘America and ourselves lay our cards on the table, and discuss 
our proposals, and they range over a tremendously wide field”. They 
were not dealing only with foreign policy with America; it was every- 
thing, and he instanced the loan, Bretton Woods, civil aviation, oil, 
and many other questions dealt with recently. 
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